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{The CIA’s New Cover io og. 

: - “adventurer has passed in the American the 
spy business, the bureaucratic age of ingt 
Richard C. Helms and his gray spe kno 
cialists has settled in.” I began to have fina 
an uneasy feeling that Newsweek's ingt 

. _ 3 article was a cover story in more than “wate 

al ae SOR “. one sense. <2 An 

: ; : ceili 

In late November the Central Intel- ii has always been difficult tO faite 
ligence Agency conducted a series of analyze organizations that engage im 4 
“senior seminars’ so that some of its false advertising dbout themselves. Part o¢ ; 
smportant bureaucrats could consider _of the responsibility of the CIA tari 

Dac Lasse e nas en spread confusion about its own work. oe 

views on the proper role of the ane world of Richard Helins and his °C 
Agency. I suggested that its legitimate specialists” does indeed differ from ied 
Bae aoe : that of Allen Dulles. Intellige - Heh 
activities were limited to studying .,.4; ‘ ; ae ne cree - 
newspapers and published statistics, pean ae spits 2H their predilection “ti 
-Jistening to the radio, thinking about mee Mg at nglish judges used to call “B® 
the world, interpreting data of recon- frokies of their pa are servants of HES 
naissance satellites, and occasionally policy. When policy shange* they Bur 
ee must eventually change too, although the 

’ publishing the names of foreign spies. I because of the atmosphere of secrecy cen 

had been led by conversations with a and deception in which they operate, OVe. 
number of CIA officials to believe that such changes are exceptionally hard to vice 
they were thinking along the same control. To understand the ‘new Age 
lines. One CIA man after another espionage” one must see it as ,part of imp 
eagerly joined the discussion to assure the Nixon Doctrine which, in.essence, 

me that the days of the flamboyant is a global strategy for maintaining US Th 
covert operations - were over. The power and influence without overtly Treo! 
upper-class amateurs of the OSS who involving the nation in another ground He) 
stayed to mastermind operations in war. 

_ Guatemala, Iran, the Congo, and else- But we cannot comprehend recent lige 

where—Allen Dulles, Kermit Roosevelt, developments in the “intelligence com- Ne 
Richard Bissell, Tracy Barnes, Robert munity” without understanding what fur 
Amory, Desmond Fitzgerald—had died Mr. Helms and his employees actually Pre 
or departed. . do. In a speech before the National m&¢ 

In their place, I was assured, was @ Press Club, the director discouragecy’ w 
small army of professionals devoted to journalists from making the attempt. d 


‘The Rope Dancer 
by Victor Marchetti. 
Grosset & Dunlap, 361 pp. $6.95 


Richard J. Barnet 


i s¢ ninar” Newsweek aes long story — agency in our government whose activ- ; . 
ey eee the new espionage” with a picture ities receive less scrutiny and control ' : 
, of CIA Director Richard Helms on the than the CIA.” Moreover, soon after « ; 


preparing intelligence “estimates” for “You've just got to trust us. We are ni 
P: 


the President and collecting informa- 
tion the clean, modem way, mostly 
with sensors, computers, and sophis- 
ticated reconnaissance devices. Even 
Gary Powers, the U-2 pilot, would now 
be as much a museum piece as Mata 
-Hasi. (There are about 18,000 em- 
ployees in the CIA and 200,000 in the 
entire “intelligence community” itself. 


"phe cost of maintaining them is some 


where between $5 billion and $6 
billion annually. The employment 
figures do not include foreign agents or 
mercenaries, such as the CIA’s 100,000- 
‘man hired army in Laos.) oan 

A week after my visit to the “senior 


honorable men.” The same speech is 
made each year to the small but 
growing number of senators who want 
a closer check on the CLA. In asking, 
on November 10, for a “Select Com- 
mittee on the Coordination of United 
States Activities Abroad to oversee 
activities of the Central Intelligence 
Agency,” Senator Stuart Symington 
noted that “the subcommittee having 
oversight of the Central Intelligence 
Agency has not met once this year.” 
Symington, 4 former Secretary of 


the Air Force and veteran member of | 
the Armed Services Committee, has’ 


also said that “there is no federal 


cover. The reporterApprai/ee PEPE lea S308 1103 CIA-RDF Alien J. 


to some of the same people I had. 
Newsweek said, “The gaudy era of the 
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Canibridge, bass. fe ee re 

DeaR Sins: With the exposure of the papers from the Media, 
Pa. FRI office last spring, the investigalion of Army surveil- 
lance activities, and finaliy the publication of the Pentagon 
Papers, tae public has hed an unparalisied opportunity to 
understand the similarily of the government's foreign and 
domestic’ covert action progratas. The most sophisticated 
arm of the U.S. secret agentry—the CiA--had, however, 
escaped public scrutiny until last month. Now major i 
excerpts from a secret document which details the CIA's 
global strategies have been made public, The eciaplete text 
of the document, “Intelligence aud Foreign Folicy,” together 
with an introduction and other studies of the CIA's activi- 
ties is available for St (plus 25¢ for postage end handling) 
from the Africa Peseatch Group, P.O. Box 213, Cambridge, 
Mass, 02138. Africa Research Group 
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By Chicago Su 
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WASHINGTON -- The Central | 
Intelligence Agency. has- long 
feared the type of mass exposure 


that befell Sovict i 


Britain last week, 
report discloged Mon 
The report shows 


_ has been trying for 
.to shift ils espionage operations 


nichigence jn 
a confidential 
day. e 

that the CIA 
several yoars 


_away from U. S. embassies and 
offices to “unofficial cover" —- 


private organiz 


zations and 


Of ¢ 


‘ete a 


ty 
Cg Dp Oe Wh 


businesses and “non-U. 8. na-[Sun-Times, is based cn a disep THE PARTICIPANTS Included 
Uonals.”" : “Teussion ameny several former 

It acknowledges that tough high-ranking intelligence officials}the CIA; Robart Amory Jv, a 
Russian security has forced the fori by “the Council on | former deputy director of the CIA; 
CIA-to collect intelligence on they foreign Relations In New York on] Eugéne Fubini, former assistant 
Soviet Union through “third- Jan. 8, 1933, : § crelary of defens: ‘in the area of 
country” operations —~ just as the ithay M. Bisset, formenflect ronic intelligence; Thomas 1. 
Russians apparently were seeking] CePuly director of the CIA and]Hughes, former divector of the 
intelligence on the United States | Moderator “of. the discussion, has| State Department's Bureau of In- 
through ifs spy apperatus in confirmed u ve euthenticity of the] telligence and Torcarch, and 
Britain. report, which is headed: — “'Con-|'Thecdore Sorensen. special assis- 

fidential: Not for publication.| lant to President K: nnedy. 

TH REP NY, a copy ofewnich | Re ricted to group aimeinbeus Although the vi port doss yuk 

has been, obtained t by. The Chicago only. Nol to be quoted or cited.” identify the source of various opin- 


ions: and commeats, Bissell’ ap- - 


. “pears to have been the main con- 
tributor. 

“Tf the agency ts to be cfice- 
tive,” the report declares at one 
point, ‘ twill F ave to make use of 
private institutions ‘on an expand- 

: 7 ing scale, . . CIA's interface with: 
: .}the rest of the world needs lo he | 
. better protected.” : y 


THE REPORT calls for, Sdeeper 
7 cover” end “increased attention to 
: : athe use, of ‘cui-cuts’ " cetindd in a 
footnote as “projects backed by 
‘ the CIA which cannot’ be traced 
: ' back tothe CIA.” * 
The report. concedes that there 
‘are “powerful reasons” for con- 
P cealing CIA agents within U.S. 
embassies, principally to provide 
gafe means of comrnunication to, 
Washington. : 
“Nonetheless,” il soas on, “it is! 
“possible and desirable,’ although 
difficult and time-consuming, to 
build everseas an apparatus of 
+ unofficial cover. This would re- 
quire the use or creation of 
private organizations, many of the 
personnel of which would be non- 
“ " USS. nationals, with freer aid 
‘into the local society and less im- 
plication for the official U. S. pas- 
ture.” 


a ” . vm 1 

THE WUPORT suggested links 

with U. S. corporations which 

‘could make ther own lines’ of 

: communication available to CIA 
agents. 


: , . All 105 of ihe Russian officials 
. _ expelled by Britain last Friday 
: were under “official cover,” 
operating’ oul of the Saviel em- 

‘bassy or trade missien, As stich 

they were much more susceptible 

to British counter inteltige: awe than 

“unofficial cover” agents such 2s, 

, Unose suggested in the Bissell 
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DOYLE 
Slar Staff Writer 
Barly in 1963 a group jnehid- 


“By JAMES 


ing former officials of the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency and the 
State Department sctled down 
after dinncr at the Ilarald Pratt 
Ifouse, on New York's Avenue, 
{to discuss some of the CIA’s 
problerss. 

A record of heir conversa- 

{ion shows that the particular 
-concern of the group that night 
was how to provide a deeper 
cover fet Americans gathering 
information by using non- 
governmental organizations as 
‘fronts, 

The participants were mem- 

bers and gnests’ of the presti- 
gious Council on Foreign Rela- 
fions, men who secm to direct 
. foreign policy from within and 
“without the “government on a 
permanent basis, and pubushers 
of “Foreign Affairs,” the quar- 
terly bible of American diploma- 
cy. ie 

A record of the discussion at 
the council’s headquarters on 
that evening, Jan. 8, 1968, has 
been circulated to some newspa- 
pers by a group cf self-styled 
radical scholars based in Cam- 
bridge. . 

It portrays with some new de- 
taiis-{he structure and the style 
of the American intelligence 
community. The document is 
‘timely in the wake of events last 
week in London, where 105 
members of the Soviet commu- 
nity there, including employes 
from the Soviet embassy, trade 
delegation, tourist agency, Mos- 

-cow Narodny Bank and Aeroflot 
Airline wére uncovered as espio- 
“nage agents, and banned from 
the country without replace- 
ments. : : 

. Tt was-a fear of just such an 
incident, apparently, that domi- 
nated the conversation at Pratt . 
House that night. 

The US. “employes” whose | 
cover constantly is endangered, 

_ the participants felt, are those 
‘who work in the American Em: 
pbassies, trade delegations, and 
other U.S. agencies in countries 
around the world. 

Richard Bissel, a foriner depu- 
ty director of the CIA who left 
the agency after the Bay of Pigs 
debacle, led the discussion, Ac- 
cording to the record made 

a 


- creation 


i 
ri 


EASHINGTO? 
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agents “need to operate under 
jeeper cover.” 

jissel recounted ruefully the 
uproar over the CJA’s exposec 
funding of the National Student 
Association’s overseas actilvilics 
and said, “The CIA interface 
with various private groups, Inc 
cluding business and student 
groups, must he remedied.” 

He noted that the problems 
American spies oversees Gs free 
quently a problem of the State 
Department.” E 

“Tt tends to be true that jocal 
allies find themselves dealing al- 
wavs with an American and an 
official Arnerican—sitice the 
cover is almost invariably 2s 4 
U.S. government eniploye,”? Bis- 
sel is reported to have said, 
sphere are powerful reasons | 
for this practice, end it will al- 
ways ba desirable to have some 
CIA, personnel housed in the em- 
bassy compound, if anly for lo- 
eal ‘coramand post’ end cominu- 
nications requirercents. 

“Nonetheless, it js possible 
and desirable, althongh difficult 
and time-consuming, to build 
overseas an apparatus of unoffi- 
cial cover,” Bissel is quoted as 
saying. 


tunis would require the use or. 


of private organiza- 
tions, many of the persennel of 


- which would be pon-U.S. nation-_ 


als, with freer entry into the, 
local society and less implica-) 
tion for the official U.S. pos- 


ture.” 
Use Non-Amervicans 


Bissel said that the United 
States needed to increase its use 
of non-Amevicans for esplonage 
“with an effort at indoctrination 
and training: they should be en- 
couraged to develop second 
loyalty, more or less compara- 
ple to that of the American} 
staff”. : 

He added that as intelligence 
efforts shifted more toward Lat- 
‘in America, Asia and Africa, 
“the conduct of U.S. nationals is 
Jikely to be jnereasittgly cireum- 
recriped. he primary change 
lrecommended would be to Iuld 


lup a system of unofficial cover. | 
i, , The CHA might be abic to’ 


make use of nowmationals as 
‘carcer agents’, that is with a, 
‘status. micway Detween that for 


. 


railable to The ‘Star; hj he oclassical agent al Q 
avatite otis Sov Ap probed Ran ele ge 2006/0702 


1 . formed of the agency’s capabili- 


U fe 


STAR 


000100070001-9 


ip: 
2 Tey iy 
ees 


and that of a staff yaember m- 
volved through his career Mm 


many operations, and well in- 


ies.” 

An wnidentified former State 
Departinent official responded: 
to Kissel that he egceed with the! 
necd {to change covers, noting 
that “the initial agreement be- 
tiveen the agency and Stale was 
intended to be tajavorary’, but 
nothing endures like the ephem- 
eral.” : \ They jucluded Bi all wD 

Anolher participant noted that Cee) ace oe ee ate 

SO ee eee ne anid [gq i CxeCHuVe vith United Aircratt 
vary little eltention was paid to Re a 

Corp. in Jartford, Conn.; former 


revelations of the CIA’s use of | . FOP 
cuppasedly, independent opcra- freasuy Secretary Douglas Dil- 
lon; fermer CIA director Allen 


tions such as “Radio Mree Fu. a 
Dulles; Reert Amory Jr., a for-) 


rope.’ he added, “one might 

snelude that the public is net : : 

conclude that the puole 1529 Jer deputy director of the CTA;) ° 
Meyer Bernstein, director of in-| 


ixely se concerned he 
lixcly {o be concerned by the 
netration of overseas ‘isstitue ; ae Oe 
penetration Of Ove x ternational affairs for the United 
Steelworkers of America; cdl- vA 


ions, at least not nearly 86 
has by the panetration of eee Rene i 
much as by the ‘pene * wnnist Joseph Kraft; former]. 
White House aide Sheodore So- 


U.S, institutions.” 
his participamt was quoted as jyonsen of Kennedy and Johnson 
days; and Philip Quigg, recently! 


saying, ‘fhe public doesn't 
figle atte weeateflrar Gant know oD ite * . 
think it’s right; they don EAnoy resigned as managing editor of 
‘where it ends; they take a look’ |roreign Affairs 
i . seit Ge er ah ore , anes ear F, 1 
‘at. their neighbors. Shen he | Facsimile cepies of the discus-) 
asked whether “this suggested “Goh summary have been clr a 
expansion muse of privateinstl Fy vy Se acinar 
tutions should include those in lated by ‘The Alrica Research 
Group,” a dozch young scholars’ 
in- Cambridge who take a radical; 


the United States, or U.S. insti- 

. tutions operating overseas?” 
dissenting view of U.S. foreign 
policy. ~— : 


In response, clear distinctions: 
Reached at his home, Bisell - 


were reportedly made belween 
operating in the United States 
hyas ‘ 2 sgost} ° os 

and abroad, end the suggestion jconfirmed the authenticity of the 
wwas made by bissell, Ons | document 
ymight want CIA to expand its | pre noted that in the discussion 
a ° at ies aaa that night in New York, he had 
‘but for objectives outside the |peeun by saying that age te 
United States.” begun by saying that ageul espl 


ty 


There has Bean no damage.” 
Those prescut and taking part 
in tie discussion included men; 
who’ have jourreyed back and 
forth between government and 
corporate work, most of whom 
hove reraained near the center 
of the forcign policy establish- 


“were supported through CIA : 
condutts, ‘but now they ask for i 
8 ok ‘. i 
rere assistance than before. So, 
our expectations to the contrary, : 
t 
4 
ment, . 


- onage was the least valuable of 
‘thtee main CIA missions, bahi 
sreconnaisance and electronic i th 


Te 


T'und Demaniis Rise 


_ The record of the discussion 
Gid not link comment and au 
thor, but did give a general in- 
dentification of the men present, 
There also was a Cillgent remit 
val froin the authorized report- 
er’s transeript of all specific rof- 
‘erences of avents, incidents and 
{he like, with one noticeable 
‘lapse. A ak 

In a diseussion of the effect of 
revelations that the CIA wes fi- 
nancing U.S. labor union activi- 
lies abroad, it was-noted that 
these disclosures had shnply in- 
ercased the demand for such 
funds from overseas labor 
BLOUpS. 


TCR PRES RDO TC 


=H 


itelligence, the two areas whe 
jmLost CIA money is spent, 


/ By RICHARD. DUDMAN 
“Chief Washington 


‘confidential report being cir + 
culated in Washington and Bos- 
ston Urges that the Central Tn- 
‘telligence Agency improve ils 
secrecy in peneteraling private 
4nstitutions at home and abroad. 


“gence and 


pOST-DISPAT 


fh ~ 326,376 


gee 


Correspondent 6 
Post-Hspale 
WASHINGTON, 5e 


Tho document proposes also 
ihat the CIA 
operations 


direet 


rica, 


and make wide use 


other than Americans, 
suramary of ° 


‘The report is #% 
a panel discussion 


Jan. 3,, 1963, 
“Copies of the doc 


“eing circulated in u 
_and Europe by 2 gro 


cal scholars 10. 


Agency” 
as to the 


_ey’s interests and € 


ia fap nee 


J 


Leader of the 1988 
was Richard M. 


former CIA deputy di 


was in charge of tt 


plane program in the 
invasion of 
Cuba: at the Bay of Pigs in 


and the abortive 


1961. He. left the Gov 
1862 and is a vice p 


- United Aircraft, Corp. as 


~ Others in the grou 


late Allen W. Dulles, who had 
been the CIA director; Robert 
who had been the 


Amory Jr. 
deputy CIA director 


gence; ‘Thomas L. He 
director of intelligen 
search 


national 
Bernstein, 
tional affairs for 


Peace, 


the 
Steel Workers of AnARRE oved For! Retease Sovelo1/03 : CA 


LOULS, HO- 


ge — 541,868 


particularly at Af- 
Asia and Latin America 


foreign policy cone 
ducted by lhe Council. en For- 
“eign Relations in New 


Cambridge, 7° 
“Mass. as “a stillrelevant prim- 
er .on the theory and practice 
ofethe Central l 
and “a fair warning 
direction of the agen- 


Bissell Jr, a 


at the Deparunent of 
State and now president of the 
Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
and . Meyer. 
director of inferna-, 


ocean ns I ET 


(E 


ae 


AS & 


of the 
2 Doulas Dillos was chairmen. 
“hay Thos docuiment, reporting Bis- 


‘Umer Secretary 


{ the 


1 +88 “review and appral of ff : 
Yo ‘TAY ar aati Byers 
eee : tite CIA's covert ee One. 51 
a cf . ae Phyo a ray ‘. . ape 
i. said: ; if the agency is to be. panel, jnot sdentified 
© effective, it will have to make 


ise of private institutions on an- 
expanding scale, though those | 
relations Which have ‘blawn’ 
cannot be resurrected. ‘ 

“We need to operate under 


saying 
oknowle 
2 poses: 


deeper cover, with increased | + Pe 
its covert attention to the use of ‘cut-outs.’ | affair 


CTA’s interface with the rest of 
the world needs to be 
protected.” - ; { 

Bigsells presentalion, as. Yc . 


Ove 


of agents fain 


frequently to exposes in the: 9 Tha 


on intelli- 


tration and financing of the. 
National Student 
: _ and ied Phas organizations 
oie _.-doctiding rade union organiza: * 
natn Ae Peeve 

Acar aden if..various groups hadn’t 

i en, aware f the source of 
their funding, the damage sub- 
“sequent to disclosure might 
“have, have been far less than 
‘eenurped,” the summary said. 
“The CIA interface with vari- 
ffarts.” ic Wea ae jieinemne 
pea ea ass an student ETOUDpS, 
“> must be remedied.” 

Other documents, obtained in f 
carly 1839 hy the Post-Jispateh, 
showed thal the U.S. Agency 
for International Devcloproent 
had picked up the tab for cer- 
tain overseas programs that 
had been financed secretly by 
the CIA. These became known: 
“CIA orphans” after the 
secret financing was disclosed, 
the change apparently grew 
out of a 1987 order by President 
Lyndon B.- Johnson prohibiting 
eny further hidden subsidies ta 
private voluntary crgauizations. 
He promised to cansider &@ pro- 
posal that the: Federal Govern- 
sent ostablish “a public-private 
mechanism to provide public 
funds openly for overse activ~ 
itied of: organizations which are 
adjudged deserving, in the na- 


Ones 


York 


pecte 


ntelligence 
oD 


“Jabor 


rector who ¢ 
ie U2 spy 
tate 1930s 


ernment in fore.” 


resident af 


OQ 
ae 


p were the 
a rc 


for intelli-: - velox 
vehes, then 


ce and re- 


United 


porte” 


ae. 


oe 
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tresult, AND funds have - as 
bear used to A 
nvinternational labor pro- 4 
Wardled through -- - the f suggesied that the CIA could 
| 
{ 
| 


nember of the 1853: 


parcnily. Bernstein, 
workers officer, Was quoted as 


dge even before the 
of 1go/ that there had 
rams, : 

fn international labor 
were dismayed, he said, 
‘ blic- disclosure of vais 
belter » CLA. support. He said that “cer- a 
how spapermen “com 
pounded | their difficullics by 
ported in the summary, referred” confating AID with CIA.” 
summary 


{ easy 
. labor prog 
sons 


pw 


previous year of the CIA's penc-: quoting: the 
pit bee “these disclosures, 

Association!) turn‘of ‘events has been unex: 
“First, there hasn't been: 

uy real trouble with interna-; 
i tional-dabor programs. Indecd,t 
thererhas. been an increase in; 
damand- for U.S. ‘labor pro- 
grams’ and the strain on our 
capacity’ has 
sing, Former 


short of funds, 
all asguinge We have secret 
moncy, and 
help. 


they ask for morc) pf these situatio 
Citing 


they. were 
CIA condui 
for iore 


_ Inthe summary of Bissell’s 
présentation, the report said the 
United States should make in- 
Grog . Use 

“than American 
» “should he ‘encouraged to de 
: 5 a second loyalty, more 


or less comparable to that of 
he fenerican staff. . 


vse of foreign nationals 
.tnereases ag we 
Latin America, Asia : 
a, where the conduct 


{ 
i 
i 
m ‘ H 

finance 1 z ae yin . 
finance. in patte said. | 


Bissell wes reported to hav 


use foreign nationals jnercas- 
ingly as “career agents,” with 
a status midway between & 
classical agent in a singles op. 
eration and that of a staff 
ymernder involved through his 
career in ynany operations, 

At another point, the account 
of Bissell’s presentation asked 
the question “Trom whom is é° 
covert: operatign te be kept 
secret?” 


put an- 
the Stecl- 


it was common: 
Cx: 


“Aatter five days, Jor exemple, ; 
the U-2 flights were net secret 
from the Russians, but these , 
operations remained highly se- 


tinucd,: arep ¥ Meee 
ie ve aiee cret in the United States and 
sane speakert] with godd reason,"”” the suim- 


& : 
the} nary said. ! 


‘if these overflights had 
{ Jeaked’ to the American press, 
have been 
} forced to take ection. 


tthe USSR would 


vOn a less severe level, the ; 
lsame problem eprties to gatel- ‘ ' 
i lite reconnaissdnes. These are ? 
examples of two hustile govern- 
ments collaborating to keep 
operations secret frem the gene 
eval public of hotly sides. ‘Un- 
fortunately, there aren’t enough é 


<P Od? 


been embarras- 
ly these common 
knew We were 
but now they 
CIAI. 


ee 


Returning to covert financing 


labor union in British of private organizations over 
Guiana 2s @n example, he . 
“supported through 
ts, but now they ask | 
assistance than bé- 


said| seas, Bissell said that such pro- 


other 
who 


persons 
citizens 
continued 


shift oir at- 


nationals is 
scrutiny and 
ie 070001-9 
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By Crocker Snow Jr. 
Globe Staff ee ns hh 


. fhe written report of a confiden- 
tial discussion about Central Tatelli+ 
gence Agency operations hela in 
1988, a year after the public contro~ 
versy aver agency involvement with 
the National Student Assn, shows. 
the CIA was anxious to establish nev 
‘eontacts with other student groups, 
foundations, universities, labor. orga- 
. izations and corporations for its 
overseas work. 


'he Ciscussion Was held in Jantt- 
ary 1968 among ranking government 


sy officials and former officials, iInclud- 


ing several former CIA. officers, 


~" Ander the auspices of the Council on 


Foreign Relations in New York. * 


, Though no- direct quotes are at- 
tributed in the report, thé opinion 
was staled by the discussion leader, 
‘Richard M. Bissell Jr. formerly a 
deputy director of the Cite nats AE 
the agency is to he effective, th will 
have to make use of private instilu- 
tions.on an expanding senile, though 
these relations which have ‘blown’ 
cannot ke yesurrected.” * : 2 

The discussion also referred to the 
continued utility of labor groups and 
American corporations to CIA opera- 


lions. No such groups or corporations 


are named, 


. Phe: written report, lise others 
sponsored by the council, j 
ered by the participants as “confi= 
dential? and “completely off the rec- 
ord.” eet ta eet ee fe 


rae “Whe document is being circulated 
by ‘the Africa Research Croup, 
‘small, radically oriented organization 
headquartered in Cambridie, because 
it offers a slitl-relevant primer on 
the theory and practice of CTA nae 
nipulations.” | eo ae 
_ Portions of the document 

are scheduled to appear 

today in the “University - 
Review,” a. NewApprdv 


«based monthly. 


s ecngid- 


- 
iy 


the . doctment reflects 
individual . assessments of 
the CIA by those present. 
The repart includes a num- 
ber of general stataments: 

The. two elements of 
CIA activity, “intelligence 
collection” and “covert ac- 
tion’ (or “Snlervention’”’) 
are not separated within 
the agency but are consid- 
ercd to “overlap and inter: 
act. é 
_---fhe focus of classical 
espionage in Europe and 
other developed parts of 
the world had shifted 
“roward targets in the tm- 
derdeveloped world.” 

- Due to the clear juris- 
Jictional boundary 
tween the CIA and FBI, th 
iniclligence agency was 
sadyerse to surveillance of 
US cilizens overseas (even 
when specifically croquest- 
ed) and adverse to operat~ 
ing against targets in the 
United States, except for 
eigners here as transients.” 

-—The acquisition of a 
sceret speech by Soviet 
Premier Nikita Khrush- 


chev in Webruary 1955 was 


a classic example of the po-~ 
litical use of secretly ac- 
quired intelligence. The 
State Department released 
the text which, according 
to one participant, prompt~- 
ed “ihe beginning of the 


split in the Coramunist 
movement.” Since this 


speech had been specifical- 
ly . targeted before ace 
quired, the results meant to 
this participant thal ‘st you 
‘got a precise target and go 
after it,” you can change 


“history.” 


—“Penetralion,’: by ¢s- 
tablishing personal rela. 
{ionships wilh individuals 
rather than simply hiring 
them, was regarded as 
especially useful in the un- 
derdeveloped .world, The 
statement is made that 
“eavert intervention (in 
the underdeveloped world) 
is usually designed to oper~ 
ate on the internal power 
balance, often with a fairly 
short-term objective.” 


The reconnaissance of ° 
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during the *50s bh ' 
provided “limite 
bul dramatic re: 
flights were late 
of the cancell 
schedtued sumr 
between Presic 
hower and} 
after Francis G 
was shot down 
sia.) , 
“After five d 
flights were 
from the Ru 
these operation 
highly secretin. 
States, and will 
son,” reads the 
these overflighi 
leaked’ to the 
press, the US 


action,” | 

The meeting, 
yas not to cons! 
CIA missions so 
characterize £¢ 
cepis and proce .. 


‘discussion was | 


of a council sir 
“Intelligence : 
Policy.” js 
The chairme : 
meeting was ! 
Dilien, an inv 
banker who ha.-svevecennr - 
Washington as undersecre~ the statement that “it is 
lary of State and Sccrcetary notably true-of the subsi- 
of the Treasury in the Ken- ‘dies to student, labor and 
nedy Administration, cultural ‘groups that have: 
Twenty persons were recently: been publicized 
listed as attending inelud- that the agency's objective 
ing preminent former offi- was never to control their 
cials and cducators ‘like tivities, only occasionally 
Harry Howe Ranson. “ofVto point them in a particu- 
Vanderbilt University, and lar direction, but primarily 
David B. ‘Truman, presi-. to enlarge them and render 
ia of Mt. Holyoke Col- them more effective.” 
efe, 3 


a 


Ha Tie OUTOU MCT 


STITELU TS 


eae ; > Tn an article in the Sat- 
_ ‘The list ‘included Allen yttday Evening Post in May 
W. Dulles, former director 1967, Thomas Braden, who 
of the CIA, and Robert Mad helped set up the sub- 
Amory Jv,, who had been sidies with Dulles, defend- 
deputy director, as well as. ed-the concept as away to 
Bissell, who had been dep- combat the, seven rnajor 
uty director until shortly front orsanizations of the 
after the Bay of Pigs inva- ramunist world in which 
sion, in which the CIA wos, Pa Russians through the 
involved. | use of their. international 
fronts hed stolen the great 
words such as peace, jus- 
tice and freedom.” 


"the discussion took place 
just a year after revela- 
tions by Ramparts Maga- : 
zine coneer ning CIA-Y The report shows that 
funded training of agents, the publicity had not been 


. 5 I j & ‘ 4 sos 
for South Vietnam at as damaging to CIA activi- 


, Continued 


— 


“Although this 
cussions Was 
sybiect of 
lar meeting was 
‘and subject to 
nounced restrictions.” 
—¢e, Doug! 


emi 


BY The AS 


entire 
“off the 
Ciseussion 
bancctalty 
the previously an-~ 


tas Dion 7 
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_ The Central. Intelligence Agency is 
one of the few governmental agencies 
whose public image has actually im- 
proved as a result of the publication of 
the Pentagon Papers. Despite disclo- 


+009 


sures of “The Agency's role in assassi- 
‘nations, sabotage, 


and coup @ etats 


consciously intended to subvert intefna- 
tional law, America’s secret agentry 
has actually emerged in some quarters 
‘with the veneration due prophets, or al 


ienGy, and accuracy. 


‘least the respect. due its sugeested effi- 


Virtually every newspaper editor, not 


to mention Daniel Elisberg 


himself, has 


heaped praise on the CIA for the accu- 
racy of its estimates detailing the U.S. 
defeat in Vietnam. Time and again, mae 
Agency's “ level headed professiona 


* has be 


ism 


n contrasted with the esca-- 


lation-overkill orient ation of the Penta- 
‘gon or the President ’s advisors. The 
editor of the Christian Science Monitor 
even called upon policy makers to one 
‘sult the CIA more, calling it a‘ 

markably accurate source of intone 


tion.” But such backhanded praise for, 


conspirators confuses public under- 

standing of the important and closely 
ne role which the CIA plays in 
advancing the Pax Americana ona 


- global scale, 


_ For many, the Pentagon Papers 
provided a. first peck into the inner 
sanctum of foreign policy making. As 


the government’ s attempt to suppress 


the study ill ustrates, 


the people arc not 


supposed to have access.to the ce 
plans of their government. On close 


inspection, what emerges is not an “‘inv- 


‘isible government” 
system in which cach ag 


but an indivisible 


ency offers its 


own specialized input, and is delegated 
its own slice of responsibility. Coordi ts 
nated inter-depa artimental agencies work 

out the division of imperial labor. There 


ore disagree neAppréved oF Release 2006/0003 CHARDRSB-0131SROGDTOOOTOGOLS 
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sions are reached at the top they are — startling disclosures found in the Penta- 

carried out with the monolithic tone of gon Papers, but it does offer some in- ve 7e 
state power. 

The’ intelligence community now 
plays an expanded and critical role in 
cfeating and adininistcring the real 
stuff of American foreign policy. CIA’ ial discussion group” which met in 


t 

; 

| 

t 

Director Richard Helms presides over av 1967-1968 under the aegis of the power- 
| 


rivalries to be sure, but once the deci- This document may contain few of the 7. | 
J 


sights which put those papers in a 
broader context. 

“Intelligence and Foreign Policy” i 
the text of the minutes of a ‘‘confiden- 


U.S. Intelligence Board which links the ful and influential Council on Foreign / 
secret services of all eae agen- 


cies, including the F Inthe White 
Houss, Henry sae presi es over 


an expanded National Security Council 
structure which further eerie 


covert foreign policy planning. It is here 
that the contingency plans are cooked 
up and the “options” ‘so carefully 
‘worked out. Ii is in these clesed cham- 
‘bers and strangelovian ‘‘situation 


Relations in New York. Widely known 
as a key center of foreign policy formu- 
lation, the Council literally is where the, 
elite meet. It is here that corporation 
presidents and tap bankers confer with 
government officials, leading academi- 3 
cians and foreign dignitaries. Currently | 
headed Iby Chase Manhattan’s David | 
Rockefeller, the Council publishes 
books, supports the work of Establish- 


ve?” 4! Lane affect ee 

: hat plans af « the lives ae 

ie tat ae ; Gee Des cS Ol ment scholars (Henry Kissinger is one : 
n c Bea OS ent . . . 4 

millions are formulzied fer subsequent of their prominent alumni), and enables , 


execution by a myriad of U.S. con- 
trolled agencies and agents. 
Increasingly, these schemes rely on 
‘covert tactics whose full meaning is sel- 
a dom perceived by the peopte affected + 
be they Americans or peopic of forcign 
countries. The old empires, with, their 
colonial administrators: and civilizing 
mission have given way to the more 
subtie craftsman of intervention, Their 
manipulations take place in the front 
rooms of neo-colonial institutions and 
the parlors of dependent third world 
elites. In this world of realpolitik, ap- 
oearances are often purposely deceptive 
and political stances intentionally mis- 
leading. The U.S. aggression in Viet- 
nam, lest anyone forget, began as a 


‘the country’s opinionmakers to brief 
cach other on the state of their multina- 


tional interests. Even by Councl stand- . 
ards, its sessions 6n Intelligence opera- 


“tions were extraordinary. Though com- 
piled in 1968 this document from one oi 
those meetings offers a still-relevant 
primer on the theory and practice of 
CIA manipulation 
Richard Bissell, the man who led the Vv 
Council discussioa that night, was well 
equipped to talk about the CIA. A one- 
time Yale professor and currently a0 
executive of the United Aircraft Corpo- 
ration, Bissell scrved as the CIA’s Dep- 
uty Director until he “resigned” in the 
wake of the abortive 1961 invasion of 
Cuba. The biue-riobon. group to which 


cavert involvement largely engineered he spoke included-a number of intellig- 
by the CIA. Similar covert interven- ence experts including Robert Amory, 


tions now underway elsewhereinthe 3,’ another former Deputy Director, 
world may be fueling tomorrow’s Viet- eid: the late CIA chief, Allen Dulles, 
ide a Jong: considered the grand’ old man of 
It is for this reason that the Africa American espionage. Their presence 
« . BAST 
Researcn Group, an independent radi- ying jmportant enough an occasion for 


a Meort F sii 
fae research collective, is.now making — international banker Douglas Dillon to 
public major excerpts from a document 


which offers an informed insider’s view 
of the secret workings of the Arserican 
iniclligance apparatus abroad. Never 
.intended for publication, it was made 
available to the Group which will pub- 


earn 


*The complete text of the document will 
be available for $1 in late October from . 
Africa Research Group, P.O. Box 213, 


1-9 7 
gout inued 


te 


_ the tendency to associate the 


officiate, The accompARRrovediear 
Who” of the participants offers some 
details about the well-regarded ‘posi- 
tions these “‘Icaders” hold in the Estab- 
lished order. In this discussion digest — 
only one of a still secret series — these 
power brokers get down to the nitty 
gritty issues that confront their world. 


« Contrast, if you will, the preish ion of 


‘their concerris with the 
of intelligence work.” 
In the’ mass raedia, the CIA has been 
so over identified with the James Bond- 
Mission Impossible iraage (perhaps not 
undeliberately) that it is difficult to 
appreciate the full range of its daily 
mundane work and power. On the left 
CIA only 
with coups and intrigue also mystitics 
its role as an adrninistrator of complex 
‘political and tconomic institutions. 
Coups and assassinations are certainly 
within the organization’s purview, but 
so is the task of orchestrating the intel- 
ligence-diplomatic- -corporate-military- | 
foreign aid-penctration of undeveloped 


popu! ar images 


oo! 


‘countries by the U.S. “Overturning a 


regime is the easy cae of political engi- 
feering,’ writes i Richard Cottam, a 
political scientist privy to CIA opera- 
tions. “Creating a stable and ideolowi- 
cally compatible regime is infinitely 
more complex... ” In Vietnam, that 
strategy of shoring up a “‘compatibie 


regime” has beén-called “Vietnamiza- 
tion.’ Elsewhere in the world, it is 


known as Neo-Colonialism. 

‘As a strategy, neo-colo nialism is fail- 
ing in Victnarn largely because of resist- 
ance by a well-organized peoples’ arniy. 

f all the government agencies, the 
CIA appears to have understood ‘that 
best, and consequently is viewed asa 
sober counterbalance to the military 


solutions so ineffectively. attempted by 


the Generals. Elsewhere in the world 
revolutionary movements are not as 
advanced or as experienced as the Vict- 
namese. Tt is the CIA’s mission to keep 
them that way. This. objective underlics 
Mr. Bissell’s enumeration of the ways 
the U.S. allempts to understand ang 
influence any given country’s “internal 
power balance.” His is a ‘prograra for 
grooming agents and allics in a way 
that makes them interdependent and 
ultimately indistinguishable. 

These strategies are designed by a an 
apparatus with immense resources atits 
disposal. A top-secret budget — esti- 
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several bilfon annually — permits the 
‘CIA to maintain a staff of at least 15,- 
QO Americans along with several thou-. 
sand non- pee ans At least 
half of its analysts and researchers have 
advanced degrees; a “third noid docto- 
rates, What the CIA does not’ know, it 
can find out through its links with un- 
iversitics, U.S. corporations, and other 
institutions. : 

The CIA monitors and indexes most 
major ongoing scientific and academic 
research with the aid of a specially de- 
signed data processing avsteat At least 
half of its daily ‘intelligence input” 


Throughout the world, reVOlULONETY: 
movements know they must “check” 

CIA dirtywork if they are to win back 
their countries from elites now depend- 
ent on foreign interests. In this country, 
the repressive apparatus is not only 
swelling but increasingly equipping it- 
self with the sophisticated gadgetry 
long associated with counterinsurgency 


-and foreign spying. CIA Director ri- 
chard Helms has even been publicaliy - 
mentioned as a possible successor to the . 


FBI's aging J. Edgar Hoover. Those 


corporate liberals now aboard the anti- 
‘FBI bandwagon would like nothing 


-comes from open sources such as news- 


more than to see the FBi streamlined 
and professionalized along CIA lines. 
In other words the covert aciion strate- 
gies now in use abroad may very well 
get introduced +-- if they arer’t already 
—- in the domestic political arena. 

It will be an uphill battle for U.S. cit- 
zens as well as the people of undeve- 
loped countries to check the operations 
of the CIA. The first step is ursierstand-" 


papers, periodicals, radio monitoring, 
specialized journals, etc. Another 35 
per cent is collected through various 
electronic devices, ranging from bugs to 
satellites; and the remaining fifteen ps 
cent from agents in the field. This vast 
and well financed research nexus has its 
tentacles in virtually every sector of a 
nation’s life: its schools, its rnedia, its 
unions, its social o: ‘ganizations, and its ing the scope and purposes of its ac- 
political institutions. tions. This document, like the Pentagon 

Why does the United States. require . Papers, adds: to our understanding of 
such an apparatus? Mr. Biscll doesn’t how U.S. really concucts forcign poli- 
really deal with this question, nor for cy. Its appearance, like the appearance 
that matter do the hceuse experts who ofthe Pentagon Papers, is certain to 
drafted the Pentagon Papers. fhe alarm the keepers of national insecuri- 
technocrats who serve American power ty. They will order the imperial barn- 
are never ones to raise fundamental ‘doors closed and double-locked. But for 
questions abcut the interests served by this testament, it’s too late. Too late. 
their global strategies. Unhappily, the Thé horses of instruction and insurgen- 
periodic clarnor for “controiling” the cy are running wild. Wild horses! And 
CIA also usuallyeavoids any of the with apologies to Mr. Jagger and Com- 
more basic questions about the covert pany, these wild horses aré going to 
character of Americanintervention,. drag this system away. 
The latest such reform effort under- 
way is 2 bill introduced by Senator ¥ 
John Sherman Cooper which would 
force the CIA to share its anlayses and 
projection: with Congress. In offering 
their tentative approval, the editors of 
the liberal Washington Post admiited 
bluntly that the mcasure does not re- 
gardthe CIA as dn “ominous opera- 
tional agency whose work must be 
checked’’. With enemies like this the 
CIA needs few friends. 

The CIA clearly isan operational 
agency: it has established itself plainly 
on the beaches of Cuba, in the continu- © 
ing heroin traffic of Indochina, and in N 
its role in the murders of Che Guevara . 
and Patrice Lumumba, just to mention | 


os 
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Government Network 


As the American empire expanded in the post-war period, the U.S. government 
created and staffed an immense network for administering it. By one piece 
of legislation, the National Security Act of 1947, the various branches of 
the military, and new Air Force, were placed under a centralized Department 
of Defense with the power to draft in peacetime. The Act also formed the 
National Security Council (NSC) and gave unprecedented powers to a Central 
Intelligence Agency (CIA). Together these well funded agencies erected the 
apparatus of the Empire: instruments for intelligence collection and military 
intervention that formed the backbone of America's heralded Tise to the status 
of "World Power". 


That power depends in no small part on the government's. ability to know what... 
people and other governments throughout the world are planning and doing. ay 
As the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations observed in a study on the 
"Operational Aspects of U.S. Foreign Policy," American policy abroad is 
"predominantly concerned with the internal affairs of other countries. 

...there is no country in the world whose changing internal power structure <2 
is irrelevant to U.S. foreign policy." Keeping tabs on the internal political 
and economic situation in every country in the world is a vast and delicate 
enterprise. Its maintanence is essential for the ability to predict political 
events and covertly intervene when necessary on the Empire's behalf. 


The Central Intelligence Agency performed the critical task of conceptualiz- 
ing and coordinating the vast network of interlinked research and intelligence 
agencies, In 1969, the Federal government spent $33.3 million for social 

and behavioral research on foreign areas and international affairs. In 1967, 


.the same government agencies spent $40.6 million in contracted research that ,: 
‘drew on virtually every major academic center in the nation and many abroad. ._ 
‘These millions are only a fraction of what it takes to keep the Intelligence 
_and Defense Agencies alive. Moreover, each of these government complexes-- 


the Defense agericies and the intelligence community--support secret pesrarch ‘cae 
for which figures are not available. = 


The actual attention Africa receives from U.S. government-sponsored research 

is greater than the figures lead us to believe. In 1969, only 11% of all 

the government research funds allocated to out-house work (research not con- 
ducted in government agencies) was directly about Africa. But Africa cannot be 
isolated from the larger international context. American research on Europe, 
for example, has to consider Africa as well, and Africa's economic underdevelop- 
ment is often researched in the context of international economic and political 
problems. In this way, research about Africa is often hidden under different 

names. < ee 


The activities of U.S. Federal agencies clearly illustrate how an imperialist . 


government collects and analyzes data about Africa to form its varied strateg- 
ies of intervention. The scope of the research and action programs carried 


‘out by these agencies, which are coordinated with varying degrees of bureaucratic 


"efficiency", present a picture of formidable U.S. impact on Africa countries. __ 
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The Central Intelligence Agency is not an "Invisible Government". It is~ . ge pete 

an integrated part of an indivisible system. It plays a critical and 2S Spats 
central role in overseeing all government and private area research. AEE eee Pe 

The CIA had its hands in generating social science research about Africa —- ze 
in the United States and in creating American agencieswhich can covertly 
operate as extensions of American policy in Africa: 


The CIA's own research program, staffed by approximately 30,000 employees, “°** 7 
is the most extensive information gathering and evaluation program in the ©." ” 
world. At least 80% of its research utilizes overt sources: eg., newspapers, rer Sea ae 
radio-monitoring, research papers, and contacts with "private citizens.” easly 
‘That material is fed into and retrieved by a highly advanced automated | eS eee 
_ computer system, especially developed for this use by IBM. That computer “2. 8" -i-+ 
is able to deal with 200,000 such open sources every month. Ee a as 


wee tte eet vite 


The CIA has on its staff more Ph.D.'s than several major universities ~ -- ae Be 
combined, and far more than any other government agency. Its role in <"* + 0 c+ #8 
social science research has never been publicly revealed, although it oes oe 
is known that many contracts go through the External Research Division..° —=.. (+2 -7 4 
of the State Department's Bureau of Intelligence and Research. The — ~ Je one 
State Department's Bureau of Intelligence and Research is now headed ee aa coe 


by Ray Cline, a past deputy director of "the Agency". 


The CIA's information: gathering intelligence activities are paralleled’ ©. =f =. 
by its cloak and dagger type activities. These include electronic - P eaany eth e887 
espionage, reconaissance (U-2 planes) and spy networks. The CIA's “be 
covert action program aims to be able to manipulate the internal = = OE haw 
political situation in any "target" country. Such manipulation could © - .°s" 


include assasinations, coups, and even para-military operations aimed «=~: -. 
at containing revolutionary efforts. In a more "positive" situation, eee ee 
the CIA often is directly involved in advising chiefs of state, shaping waa BS 
local institutions, or managing a country's economic development program. 

The CIA's program of subsidies to various "non-profit" organizations - ue cee 
is central to this strategy. "hS SuhApave 
; " 


ate eS ae 
! 


In most countries, the CIA bases its activities in the American Embassy .~:"° < 

and places them under the minimal control of the local Ambassador. | 7-780 7&3 

CIA personnel, often political officers in the Embassy, are integrated — “2 ¥ 
“dnto the coordinated “multi-agency country-team", often in leadership oY 

positions. This means, quite simply, that the CIA often directs the | 

overall thrust of U.S. penetration, seeking to fashion a "strategy of a4 

cumulative impact." Such a strategy aims at creating or reinforcing = 

pro-western Meda which collectively shape a country's political 
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worked to rationalize foreign aid as a policy weapon. A network of organ- 


izations ---teachers, students, cultural program associations, trade unions, 
etc.--were founded or subsidized through various conduits. Many of these 
sought to co-opt important African leaders and act as non-official channels 
of American influence. ; 


Many of the organizations active in Africa which have direct links to the 


.CIA have been exposed in newspapers and magazines: African-American S 


Institute (AAI), American Society of African Culture (AMSAC), Congress of 
Cultural Freedom, International Student Conference, World Assembly of Youth, 
Peace with Freedom, Inc., African American Labor Center. The CIA as well 


helped to organize the East African Institute of Social andCultural Affairs, 


East African Publishing House, Jomo Kenyatta Educational Institute, Kenneth 


_Kaunda Foundation, and Milton Obote Foundation. As a matter of caution, 


not conscience, the CIA has also had a hand in subsidizing African libera- 
tion movements, or splinters from such movements. CIA money has helped 
finance nationalist parties or back individual African politicians friendly 
to the United States. Some of the organizations once funded by the CIA 
folded when their links were exposed; others have had their funding picked 
up by the Ford Foundation or other national and international agencies. 


In many cases,. individuals oozed from a‘CIA payroll to a Foundation payroll; 


in all cases, the source of the funding was less important than the nature 
of the task. 


THE CIA AND AFRICAN STUDIES 


It should not be surprising that it was the CIA which played the crucial 
role in stimulating interest in African affairs in the United States. 

In the late fifties, the political handwriting on the African wall was 
quite visible to Washington's super sleuths even if the State Department 
seemed blinded by its racist loyalty to its British and French allies. 

In 1954, it was the CIA that put the African American Institute on a 
solid financial footing, in close cooperation with the American Metal Climax 
Corporation, the African mining concern whose Chairman became the AAI's 
big angel. In that year, when Boston University launched its own African 
Studies program, William 0. Brown left the State Department's Bureau of 
Intelligence to head it up. As the nation's chief central intelligence 
agency, the CIA understood that generating information and contacts in 
Africa was a priority if the U.S. was to be assured access to the Contin- 
ent's "emerging" political leaders and economic resources. © — ; 


‘In late 1956, Max Millikan, the economist who took a leave of absence from 


M.1I.T. to become a deputy director of the CIA, and then returned to direct 
that university's CIA-subsidized Center for International Affairs, invited 

a former State Department employee Arnold Rivkin to develop and direct an 
African Research Program at M.I.T. Rivkin worked out a "suitable research" 
design with fellow professor, Walt Rostow, an intelligence officer and close 
advisor to Lyndon Baines Johnson, now in exile with that war criminal in 
Texas. Rivkin's assignment was to forge policy proposals within the context 


of a broader "free world" framework. Standard procedure at the M.I.T. 
center at that time was the practice of publishing books in two versions, 
_one classified for circulation within the: ey community , the other 
_ "sanitized" | for public consumption. heii e. dee. ctyaeasyed 
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Whether your major interest is in Interna- 
tional Relations, Economics, Science, Law, 
Research, whatever ... the CIA offers you a 
chance to work with problems that are con- 
stantly changing, that require your utmost 
skill and talent. Not only is the work fascinat- 
ing, its vital contribution to the nation’s se- 
curity is a source‘of personal satisfaction to 
those who carry it out. 


The CIA has its own career training program. 
Each year highly qualified college graduates 
are enrolled in it. This training provides a 
valuable foundation for a professional career 
in intelligence and produces many of CIA's 
future leaders and managers. 


Applications will be accepted from gradu- 
ates with degrees ins 


Accounting Economics 

Biology Electrical Engineering 
Business _ Finance 

Chemistry ‘ Foreign Language and 


Area Studies 
Geography 


Computer Science 
Earth Sciences 


History Physics 

International Relations Police Science 

Law _ Political Science 

Library Science Psychology a 
Mathematics Public Administration | . 
Medicine Sociology | wee 

Photogrammetry Space Technology 


and other specialized fields. 
The CIA offers liberal vacation, insurance 


and retirement benefits. Assignments are : 


both in the United States and overseas. Sal- 
aries are commensurate with training and ex- 
perience. The work is classified and U. S. 
citizenship is required. 


If you are presently in military service and 
are about to be separated, inquire about 
opportunities for men with training in CIC, 
CID, ONI, OSI, Communications, Electronics, 
Logistics, Photo Interpretation, Foreign Lan- 
guages, Special Forces, and other specialties 
who may qualify without a college degree. 
For further information write, enclosing 
résumé, to: Director of Personnel, Central In- 
telligence Agency, Washington, D. C. 20505. 


on. CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY 
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While the CIA was "inspiring" university African Affairs programs, it ‘ 
was also getting its own African Intelligence division organized. In 
August, 1958, the Committee of Africanists selected by the Ford Foundation 
to "survey the present condition and future prospects of African Studies}! 
_ had a rare direct interview with the CIA to assess its need for personnel. 2 
According to their report, the Agency said it would need "a constant staff =~ 
' level of something like 70 people specializing in the African area; they | 
particularly desire those who have training in economics, geography, or = **'" 
political science. They are, however, prepared to train a man if they can’ -. 
get a person whom they feel is suitable for their type of work." Their ae 
_ type of work, indeed! The CIA still recruits for new personnel. on the : 
, Campuses (see the enclosed ad if you are looking for a job!). The State 
_ Department, interestingly, only projected a need for fifty officers over 
the next 10 years. By 1961, according to State Department Advisor Vernon - 
: McKay, "the professional staff of the Africa office declined from twenty- © 
three to fifteen when certain long range research activities were trans- ~ _ 
' ferred to the Central Intelligence Agency" (Africa in World Politics p-. 296). 
The CIA continues to Shape and monitor all government sponsored research on 
Africa through its participation in the Foreign Area Coordination Group and its 
close links with the State Department Intelligence Agency. It has access to 
all other academic output through the willing cooperation of many scholars -- 
who register their work with the State Department--or through close and over-. 
lapping ties with such agencies as the Ford Foundation and its academic front 
committees. As well, many individual scholars have ties with the CIA or its 
front groups. L. Gray Cowan, for example, the 1969-1970 President. of the 
African Studies Association, was known to have liaisons with one Willard 
Mathias, a high-level CIA funtionary. Mathias was a visiting fellow in 1958- 
1959 at Harvard's Center of International Affairs. His topic of Study: Africa, 
of course. Cowan has also been a long time member of the African-American 
Institute's Board of Directors. And on and on. 
_ The close ties between the CIA and so many African Studies programs suggests 
more than the insidiousness of the former or the submissiveness of the latter. 


What emerges is more of a symbiotic relationship; a game in which the players ,~ 


wear different uniforms but play by the same rules. LOOK editor William 
' Attwood, the one time ambassador to Guinea and Kenya, inadvertently offered. 
some Clues about the CIA's attractiveness to many scholars in his memoirs, 
The Reds and Blacks. On his return to the U.S., Attwood recalls, "I put <é 
in long hours answering questions for roomfuls of people at CIA (pipes, 
casual sports jackets, and yellow pads} and State (cigarettes, dark suits and’ 
white notebooks)", Keadenics prefet those pipes and yellow pads every time. 
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., extending:an ant-imperialist and anti-racist consclous-. 
“ness within movements for social change. The group .. 

* wants to: heer. from people or organizations with ‘ 
sitmiter research interests. For a list of availedle Publice- ao 
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The Africa Research Group ba movement research - 
and education project thet focuses on analyzing the 


United States’ Imperialist penetration of Africa, The 


_ gfoup hopes to promote a more informed concern with | 
_ and protest against the role the US plays in the ) domi-. : 


nation of Africa and to contribute to sharpening ‘and 


tions Inctuding “Armed Struggle in Southern Africa 


* (20c) and “How Harvard Rules’ ($1), write P.O. Bo. ah 


213, alia Mass, 02138; 
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